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Forum 


As a regulär feature of Religion and American Culture, the edi- 
tors invite scholars to comment from different perspectives upon an 
issue or problem central to the study of religion in its American con- 
text. This FORUM format is designed to foster the cross-disciplinary 
study of religion and American culture and to bring to the readers of 
the Journal the latest thoughts of scholars on timely substantial top- 
ics. Contributors to the FORUM are asked to present brief essays or 
"thought pieces" instead of carefully documented articles. 

How the Graduate Study of Religion and American 
Culture Has Changed in the Past Decade 

For this FORUM, the editors have asked several noted scholars 
at leading graduate schools around the country to describe and reflect 
on the changes that have taken place (and are taking place) in the study 
of religion and American culture at their institutions. In particular, edi- 
tors asked participants to attend to some of the following questions in 
their essays: What has changed in the graduate curriculum in the past 
decade? How have faculty appointments reflected changing patterns? 
Have Student interests shifted over this time period? Have there been 
major variations in the examination processes? Have the Jobs for which 
students apply been different in any ways? Two more questions followed: 
What is your opinion concerning these changes? What do you expect 
by way of changes in the future? It is the hope of the editors that these 
FORUM pieces will contribute to an ongoing discussion about gradu- 
ate training in the field of religion and American culture. 

CATHERINE L. ALBANESE 

In 1987, when I first sat around a table at a faculty meeting at 
the University of California, Santa Barbara, my culture shock was pro- 
found. I had come from a nice midwestern university without a grad- 
uate program, and the fact that UCSB had one — and with American 
religion as one of its streng suits — was already heady enough. But this 
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department, at that 1987 meeting, set aside time to figure out what to 
do with its J. F. Rowny Endowment — a windfall that, because of a 
metaphysical book publisher who died intestate and the eventual 
presence of my colleague Phillip Hammond on court-appointed com- 
mittees, ended in the Department of Religious Studies. Thus, reflec- 
tions on the changes in our graduate program cannot be read simply 
as a result of changing times or changing academic fashions. The 
Rowny Endowment enabled us, though a relativ ely small department, 
to craft fellowship packages that could begin to compete with bigger, 
older, more prestigious East Coast schools. Meanwhile, in our West 
Coast difference — in our continuing academic mantra of being com- 
parative and interdisciplinary — we were beginning to attract a new 
kind of American religious studies Student. This new student expressed 
discontent with East Coast academic maps and programs, wanted 
more contemporary studies, wanted something that Ninian Smart 
once cheerfully dubbed "religion on the ground." And this Student 
did not want Bible in America, American church history, American 
theology, and/or anything that resembled a seminary curriculum 
however creatively refashioned. 

All of this, of course, was the shape of the future. Yet even my 
first students — inherited ones already in the program — shared most of 
these views, and they were doing unusual things. One was writing a dis- 
sertation on the women of New Thought; another was doing a compar- 
ative study of Mormon Orson Pratt, mind-cure proponent Phineas P. 
Quimby and scientist-become-spiritualist Robert Hare. Anew student — 
the first to begin under me and to receive his degree — was writing on a 
Christian wisdom group called the Holy Order of MANS that transmo- 
grified into a heterodox Eastern Orthodox Community As we moved 
into and through the 1990s, though, these unorthodoxies reshaped them- 
selves and reshaped our curriculum even as new players joined our fac- 
ulty and a new vision revamped our entire graduate program. 

I had arrived a few years before Robert Michaelsen would 
retire, and soon I was teaching his former classes in American reli- 
gious history and also his general gateway course that surveyed all of 
American religion for entering students. I immediately added to the 
curriculum a topical course of my own that could explore one theme 
per quarter — revivalism, fundamentalism, metaphysical religion, the 
New Age, and so forth. I likewise reshaped the graduate seminar in 
American religion to make theoretical and comparative work more 
intrinsic to it, and, by the early twenty-first Century, responding to 
student interest, I began a course on American spiritualities. A year or 
two after my arrival, however, sociologist of religion Phillip Hammond 
succeeded in getting the faculty on board to bring Wade Clark Roof 
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from the University of Massachusetts at Amherst so that we would 
have a second sophisticated sociologist of American religion in our 
midst — someone who knew how to crunch numbers but also how to 
make interpretive and narrative sense of them. Clark Roof filled the 
bill superbly and so began an association that has lasted until now. 
He brought an ethnographic expertise with him and sometime in the 
1990s began to teach an ethnography course that attracted our best 
and brightest students. Increasingly students were arriving who, 
indeed, wanted to study "religion on the ground" and to get precise 
Instruction on how to do so. By the last six years or so, the shift in our 
students and the corresponding shift in our own sense of pedagogy 
had become so complete that we began to require an ethnography 
course for anyone in the American area who would have a "field" 
component (however minor) in his or her dissertation. At the same 
time, we grew more self-conscious about methodological expertise 
for archival work and began to require a historiography course (from 
a menu supplied by the university's history department or sometimes 
by a course of our own) for anyone who aimed to do historical work 
in the dissertation. 

Clark Roof and I both shared interests in contemporary 
religion and spirituality No surprise, therefore, that the depart- 
ment's Graduate Admissions Committee began to admit a cohort of 
students in that area: the committee has consistently tried to match 
prospective students with faculty who can offer general pedagogi- 
cal support for their subject areas and projects. These new students, 
then, offen produced dissertations oriented toward contemporary 
religion and, at the same time, dissertations that combined sociology 
and history (or history and sociology), one or the other discipline 
taking the lead in their projects. Sometimes, too, they turned to 
general comparative religions theory and brought that into their 
dissertations. 

Yet more changes still were afoot. And by a half dozen years 
ago, they began to materialize. I had long been declaiming at depart- 
ment meetings (to the apparent approval of one and all) that the reli- 
gion in America field should be about religion in the Americas in the 
long run and that the way to get there initially was to break through 
the "Protestant-Catholic-Jew-New Age" mold that still characterized 
the department. Clark Roof, from his side, found pluralism hiding 
under every bush and free, and I was not inclined to disagree. 
Through a fortuitous set of developments, we succeeded in attracting 
Rudy Busto to our faculty, who arrived with the twin charge to attend 
to Latino religion in the United States and to Asian American religion 
as well. His courses brought new theoretical sophistication to these 
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areas, and his background in ethnic studies meant that now the history 
and sociology already represented on the American faculty were being 
joined by an essentially interdisciplinary and differently modulated 
method. Significantly this method brought together "north-south" ori- 
entations and "east-west" ones as well. More than that, Rudy Busto's 
presence has brought with it more diversity in our graduate Student 
population: we have our f irst Af rican American Student in the American 
field in many years, and we are attracting more Asian American grad- 
uate students. Growing strength in the area of Buddhist studies (we 
now have the XIV Dalai Lama Chair in Tibetan Buddhism, for example) 
has meant a new Student clientele interested in studying American 
Buddhism. Similarly for South Asia, we have a graduate student who 
took her MA. with colleagues on the Asian side of the aisle but who 
aspires to write a doctoral dissertation on American yoga. 

Thus, while we have not yet arrived at the globalism of a füll 
religion in the Americas approach, our program in U.S. studies has 
clearly shifted to incorporate a more global focus within the study of 
American religion. A few years ago, the department approved a 
Global Studies Emphasis as an Option for doctoral work, thus linking 
our program to the Global and International Studies Program at the 
university and, more recently, to its new Orfaleo Center in Global and 
International Studies. We expect to see the impact of this develop- 
ment in Coming years. Meanwhile, Clark Roof has used a major grant 
to bring a bevy of students to Los Angeles for sociological and ethno- 
graphic research, making our program in American religion more 
West Coast than ever. 

In yet another positive change, after the Catholic Community 
in Santa Barbara raised more than $3.1 million to fund the Virgil 
Cordano, OFM, Chair in Catholic Studies, the university acted quickly. 
Ann Taves, with a streng background in the history of Christianity 
and an equal theoretical interest, has now joined us with an ambitious 
program in global Catholic studies that still contains an American 
component. It is, at this writing, too early to assess what this will 
mean for our program, but it is not hard to imagine dissertations in 
American Catholic studies. Such dissertations will be richly and innate- 
ly comparative, since that is the mark that Ann Taves has put on the 
program as a whole. 

Another important development for the American field 
occurred when our former colleague Walter Capps died suddenly 
and shockingly after only ten months as a U.S. Representative. The 
Congress of the United States remembered him by a sizable grant to 
UCSB to launch what is now the Walter E. Capps Center for the Study 
of Ethics, Religion, and Public Life. Hard on the heels of the 
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Congressional grant and through the efforts of Clark Roof who began 
to direct the center, it landed an NEH challenge grant that ended suc- 
cessfully in July. Overnight, it seemed, a new and prominent link had 
been forged between the academy and the Community, and the pub- 
lic understanding of religion was being cultivated as a major initia- 
tive. The center is housed in our department, and so it seemed natural 
that increasing numbers of Americanist students would be drawn 
toward work that foregrounded the public arena. Moreover, the 
Capps Center was able to offer modest fellowship assistance in Sup- 
port of their work. Coming at the time when Phillip Hammond was 
retiring — with his steady production of graduate students in the 
church-state area ending — the Capps Center launched a new begin- 
ning for public education in ethics and religion, now in a different and 
more encompassing key The results of this effort have surpassed our 
hopes, and they are very good. 

Meanwhile, field examinations have reflected our changing 
graduates, and we see more doctoral committees not only with pub- 
lic themes but — in another development — with Asianists or theoreti- 
cians involved. Rudy Busto's contributions regarding religion and 
race and religion and ethnicity have especially shaped these areas as 
important fields for Ph.D. candidacy exams. In this new context, our 
examination processes have stood the fest of time with perhaps one 
exception. In former days, students prepared dissertation prospectuses 
before they took written field examinations (usually three of them), 
and they stood for one oral exam that attended to both their prospec- 
tus and their written exams. Especially under the demands of com- 
bined ethnographic-historical dissertations, this plan became a recipe 
for graduate disaster, a "roadmap to hell" as I bluntly told one grad- 
uate Student who faced an unhappy committee at a graduate exam. 
To address this problem, we have developed an alternate plan, free 
for graduate taking (and nearly everybody is taking). Now graduate 
students can take three or more written field examinations followed 
by an oral. After that is successfully behind them, they have one quar- 
ter (or two, in some cases) to do enough field or archival work to craft 
a prospectus that is workable as well as imaginative. Still, we find that 
the culture of our graduate program does not apparently provide 
enough guidance in shaping prospectuses that work: it has become a 
sometime ritual to use the oral exam to explore what needs to be done 
in order to make the prospectus solid and viable. In such a Situation, 
we typically hold off with signatures until a Student revises according 
to directions — sometimes several weeks and sometimes a quarter later. 

Another part of the culture of our graduate program that has 
raised concern in recent years is the rubric of "normative time" — a 
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rubric we adopted some years ago to encourage our students to move 
expeditiously through our program. "You have the whole rest of your 
life to study and do scholarship," we inform our graduate students. 
"You are not required to master all knowledge — or all knowledge in 
your discipline — before you leave here." "Normative time," however, 
is regularly set aside by our Americanist students, some of whom 
announce quite cavalierly that nobody eise is observing it and that the 
nonobservers are getting good Jobs and publishing good books. Their 
unwillingness to be done and be gone reflects not only a yearning for 
academic perfection but also the realities of our funding Situation. 
Our graduate students need to spend several years as teaching assis- 
tants, either as part of their funding packages (which combine out- 
right fellowship grants with assistantships) or as independently sought 
by landing assistantships in religious studies or cognate departments. 
Thus, they are caught in a bind: more teaching assistantships mean 
more time not spent on dissertation projects; yet the assistantships 
carry a weight of their own since they announce a job candidate with 
lots of hands-on experience in teaching. 

Those job candidates have done exceedingly well over the 
years, and it is one of the sources of pride for the American field that 
we have placed virtually every graduate (I can think of only one 
exception) in a tenure-track job. Sometimes the Jobs have come early 
and with a stroke of good luck — a one-year replacement that turns 
into a tenure-track position, for example. Other times, our grads have 
typically spent their first few years in a temporary position or in sev- 
eral temporary positions before they have landed their tenure-track 
slot. Yet they have landed at impressively good schools; we now have 
American graduates on faculties at Emory, Northwestern, the 
University of Missouri, Missouri State University (formerly Southwest 
Missouri State University), Stetson University, Charleston College, 
LeMoyne College, Franklin and Marshall, Buckneil University, Sacred 
Heart University, to name but a few. Moreover, the graduate program 
as a whole has increasingly emphasized writing for publication (we ask 
that the MA. thesis be written as an article to be sent to a Journal, and 
we nudge dissertation writers to look toward the future incarnation of 
their work in book form even as they produce dissertations). This has 
meant that our grads, as junior faculty in other institutions, have pub- 
lished books with Yale, Oxford, Indiana, Rutgers, and Routledge, to 
name the presses that come immediately to mind. 

In the midst of all of this, it is rather difficult as a player in the 
game to sort out positive and negative changes. From this observer's 
point of view, in all candor, most of the changes have been very, very 
good. The Rowny Endowment has enabled us to attract more and 
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better students (our Graduate Admissions Committee now vets some 
150-plus applications each year, with the American field one of 
the two most populär); the Cordano Endowment promises to enhance 
Rowny support in appropriate instances. The students who come are 
seasoned shoppers, who know what they want and are primed to 
receive it — a development sometimes good and sometimes a bit prob- 
lematic. On the faculty's part, we have more to offer with our varied 
cast of scholarly char acters. Beyond that, new efforts to think through 
the relationships among area studies, traditions, and theoretical 
stances in the program as a whole will have their effects for us in 
American religious studies (these relationships have formed the 
theme of our departmental colloquium meetings for this year and 
last). Sometimes our innovations lead to the neglect of classical areas, 
and sometimes our methodological ambitions for our students do not 
translate in practical terms as well as we would like. But overall, the 
program is strong and getting strenger. It is important to notice, too, 
that part of the more and better in our program is a supportive grad- 
uate Community in the American field — our students clearly become 
colleagues and friends, and they teach and learn from one another. In 
a very real sense, the understanding of a university education as a 
conversation dominates our program: it is there in the strenuous four- 
quarter requirement in theory that every entering Student must meet 
(adopted sometime in the mid-1990s); and it is present in the depart- 
ment colloquia. For us in the American field, it is present in the 
American Religion Study Group that meets twice a quarter for infor- 
mal presentations and discussion at a faculty home. Conversations, if 
they are good ones, have a way of going on time past time. And they 
uncover nuances and surprises that change participants and their 
visions of the world. My hope for the UCSB graduate program in 
American religious studies is that it will become a still more scintil- 
lating conversation and that changes — good changes — will continue.* 

W. CLARK GILPIN 

Institutional changes that influence the study of religion and 
American culture could be assessed in terms of the curriculum and 
the faculty the factors that most frequently figure into an individual 
student's decision to select a particular graduate program. Obviously 
these are significant considerations. I think, however, that broader 
contextual factors shape both specific curricular structures and the 


*I acknowledge my debt to Wade Clark Roof, whose comments on an earlier draft of this essay 
proved exceedingly helpful. 
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research and teaching proclivities of individual faculty. Consequently 
the invitation to discuss ways in which the study of religion and 
American culture has changed over the past decade leads me to con- 
sider two contextual factors: the inherited academic practices of my 
university the University of Chicago, and the expanding attention 
paid by academics, journalists, and the general public to the role of 
religion in American public life. 

Traditions of Scholarly Practice 

The curricular structures, academic customs, and criteria of 
scholarly judgment within an educational Institution are constructed 
over the course of time. Complex, pragmatic decisions about admis- 
sions policy degree requirements, and faculty appointments are 
made in a series of specific circumstances but have continuing conse- 
quences — anticipated and unanticipated — long afterward. At every 
school with which I am familiär, and certainly at the University of 
Chicago Divinity School, this means that the academic context is not 
logically consistent. The school's coherence is less like a smoothly 
functioning machine and more like the architectural Skyline of a city: 
academic decisions made over time create a distinctive whole from 
structures set in place at different times for different purposes, and, in 
many cases, those structures have been almost completely retrofitted 
in order to function in dramatically altered circumstances. Like a city, 
parts of the school are receiving "industrial development grants" 
while other parts are being designated "historic districts." Still, this 
gradually accumulated coherence has its own vibrancy and force of 
personality and we take solace from Emerson's dictum that "a fool- 
ish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds." In the course of cir- 
cumstantial decision-making, a coherent pattern of academic practice 
gradually develops. 

At the University of Chicago, the Divinity School has func- 
tioned for many decades as the university's graduate department of 
religion. The academic context derives its coherence from the project 
of studying religion, and the scholarly methods for this pursuit ränge 
from sociology anthropology and history to theology ethics, and the 
philosophy of religion. Students and faculty are studying many dif- 
ferent epochs, geographic areas, and specific religions as part of a 
multifaceted inquiry into the relation of religions to human cultures. 
Investigations of the relationship of religion to American culture take 
form within this context. In my review of Divinity School academic 
records from 1995 to the present, I found thirty-five Ph.D. disserta- 
tions that bore directly on some aspect of religion and American 
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culture. Of these, eighteen were primarily historical; eight employed 
other methods from the social sciences; and nine took their perspec- 
tive from theology and ethics. An individual dissertation rarely 
exemplifies the methodological purity that such categorization might 
imply and, in any case, students from various fields are constantly 
interacting in courses and graduate Workshops. Still, the general tilt 
toward historical methods is noteworthy and, I think, characteristic of 
the school's longer history. 

A closer look at the eighteen historical dissertations on reli- 
gion and American culture suggests two developments of the past 
decade. First, eleven of the eighteen focused on the twentieth Century, 
and five others addressed topics that began in the late nineteenth Cen- 
tury and extended into the early twentieth. I will have more to say 
below about this overwhelming Student interest in the twentieth- 
century religious history of the United States, but my informal con- 
versations with colleagues in history and literary studies at the 
university suggest comparable Student interest in twentieth-century 
America. I take this to be a defining feature of the past decade at the 
Divinity School, although not necessarily a trend, since several newer 
graduate students are expressing interest in colonial and nineteenth- 
century topics. 

Second, since the early work of Peter G. Mode and William 
Warren Sweet in the 1920s and 1930s, the historical study of religion 
and American culture has been closely connected to the more general 
history of Christianity The great majority of students pursued pro- 
grams in which they studied the ancient, medieval, early modern, 
and modern history of Christianity and then specialized in the reli- 
gious history of the United States, attending to the religious pluralism 
that the American context entailed. Since 1990, the Divinity School 
has systematically made faculty appointments that establish 
sequences in the history of Judaism and, more recently, Islamic stud- 
ies, which roughly parallel the longstanding sequence in the history 
of Christianity. At this relatively early point, the results are interest- 
ing. Two students with whom I have worked on the history of 
Judaism in twentieth-century America, for example, have pursued 
extensive work in American religious history but have done so as 
students, in the first instance, of Jewish civilization, taking doctoral 
examinations in classical, medieval, and modern Jewish history and 
thought. At the Divinity School, in short, the characteristic structure 
for studying the history of religion in American culture has been in 
terms of the larger history of a particular religion. If the school were to 
create a structure specifically organized around religion and American 
culture, I assume that it would extend beyond this historical paradigm 
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in order to include not only historians but also scholars of religion who 
are employing methods from the social sciences, literary studies, the- 
ology, and ethics in their explorations of American culture. 

In addition to its identity as the university's graduate program 
in religion, the Divinity School is also one of the university's profes- 
sional schools. Of the Divinity School's 290 graduate students, approx- 
imately fifty are enrolled in the professional degree program, the 
Master of Divinity, aiming toward careers in professional religious 
leadership. They, too, have strong reasons for sustained study of reli- 
gion and American culture and enroll in such courses alongside Ph.D. 
students. Finally Divinity School faculty and students have also had a 
long history of association with intersecting departments in the uni- 
versity through the activities of interdisciplinary graduate Workshops, 
cooperative research projects, cross-listed courses, and Service on dis- 
sertation committees. During the past decade, increased interest in 
religion as a topic of research in many departments of the humanities 
and social sciences has sustained, and perhaps increased, these recip- 
rocal relations with other faculty and students in the university 

The typical Divinity School seminar dealing with religion and 
American culture thus includes a diverse mix of students from the 
school's own fields and programs as well as other university depart- 
ments and schools. In an interchange with other historians teaching in 
professional schools, my colleague in American religious history, 
Catherine Brekus, recently commented on the "bewildering variety of 
students" in her courses: "I can never take for granted that my stu- 
dents understand why history is an important subject. As a result, I 
find myself talking about the discipline — its overarching assumptions 
and methods — far more than I would if I were always speaking to his- 
tory students" ("Interchange: History in the Professional Schools," 
Journal of American History 92 [2005]: 559). Although the variety of per- 
spectives present in contemporary seminars on religion can indeed be 
"bewildering" for the instructor, I think Professor Brekus and I agree 
that it applies a generally salutary pressure on graduate students to 
become more self-reflective about the tacit assumptions that influence 
their own research. 


Religious Studies and American Public Life 

The religious trends that mark the wider culture probably 
influence graduate studies in religion more than even the most deeply 
embedded traditions of educational institutions. Neither students nor 
faculty, I would argue, arrive at their research interests prima- 
rily because of issues internal to their academic disciplines. Rather, 
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personal and cultural history powerfully prompt some questions 
rather man others. Since the Reagan presidency, students of religion 
and American culture have focused attention on the role of religion in 
American public life, especially politics, and this focus has given a dis- 
tinctive shape to graduate studies at Chicago during the past decade.* 

During that time, students beginning Ph.D. programs in reli- 
gion, like many thoughtful Citizens, have been both fascinated and 
perplexed by life in a society of extensive and diverse religious beliefs 
and practices. Although various forms of Christianity still predomi- 
nate in this religious mix, the older image of Protestantism as the 
American host culture has been seriously unsettled by the practical 
and intellectual recognition of the many cultures that constitute 
"American religion." Daily life impresses graduate Student and Citi- 
zen alike with a series of questions about religion, its myriad vari- 
eties, practices, and beliefs. Some of these questions have to do with 
the relations of the religions to one another, and some inquire into the 
connection of religion to other domains of society, including politics, 
science, education, and law. The questions are frequently posed with 
ethical urgency What implicit or explicit claims do these religious 
groups make about the nature and conduct of human life? About gen- 
der, race, or labor? What have been their characteristic cultural pro- 
ductions in art, literature, or scientific discovery? Do the religions 
help society respond to the difficult moral and intellectual problems 
that face individuals and the society as a whole in such fields as med- 
iane, public science education, or family policy? Can we clarify and 
understand more fully the points of agreement or disagreement 
among these various religious communities such that this under- 
standing can shape our perspective toward the common good and the 
contribution of religion to that good? 

My own conversations with students of religion and 
American culture strongly suggest that general questions such as 
these provide the background ideas that directly or indirectly moti- 
vated them to pursue graduate study in religion. During their stud- 
ies, these broader public or cultural questions about religion continue 
to influence the issues and topics of their formal academic research. In 
important ways that are offen not immediately evident to the Student, 


*Anne C. Loveland provides a useful, succinct analysis of the ways in which new religious devel- 
opments of the 1970s and 1980s "provoked growing interest in the role of religion in American pub- 
lic life" in her essay "Later Stages in the Recovery of American Religious History," in New Directions 
in American Religious History, ed. Harry S. Stout and D. G. Hart (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1997), 487-502. My own comments in the following three paragraphs summarize my argument in 
"The Formation of the Scholar," in The Scope of Our Art: The Vocation of the Theological Teacher, ed. L. 
Gregory Jones and Stephanie Paulsell (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2002), 3-16. 
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these broad, frequently vague, sometimes misplaced public questions 
about religion are gradually shaped into the more specific historical, 
sociological, and theological questions the Student will pursue through 
courses and, eventually, a doctoral dissertation. 

At Chicago, during the 1990s, these general cultural ques- 
tions about religion in America, which students were bringing to 
graduate study, powerfully converged with the research agenda of 
Martin Marty In the 1980s, Professor Marty had launched research on 
a multivolume history of religion in the United States during the 
twentieth Century Soon afterward, he directed a pair of major, exter- 
nally funded research projects, one on world fundamentalist move- 
ments and the other on religion and American public life. Not only in 
courses and seminars on modern American religion but also through 
symposia, Conferences, and print and electronic publications spon- 
sored by the two research projects, Marty enabled a generation of stu- 
dents to pursue work that focused on religion and American culture 
during the twentieth Century. As my statistics about Ph.D. disserta- 
tions have suggested, this convergence around religion and American 
public life proved remarkably fruitful. 

At the time of Martin Marty 's retirement in 1998, the Divini ty 
School renamed its Institute for the Advanced Study of Religion in 
order to honor Professor Marty as the institute's founding director. 
Renamed the Martin Marty Center, it is the Divinity School's institute 
for research in all fields of the academic study of religion. With the 
new name came a modified purpose. In brief, the Marty Center Spon- 
sors programs that encourage students to become more reflective and 
self-aware about the cultural and professional implications of the 
research they pursue. Dissertation writers affiliated with the Marty 
Center come from all the specialized areas of the Divinity School as 
well as from other departments of the humanities and social sciences 
at the university They are expected to participate in a yearlong Semi- 
nar that challenges them to respond to the questions raised from the 
perspective of other disciplines, that explores the cultural connections 
of the work they have decided to pursue, and that asks about the pro- 
fessional goals they have set. During the seminar, students are expected 
to engage in a quarter of supervised teaching experience in the uni- 
versity or at another educational institution in metropolitan Chicago. 
The creation of an undergraduate major in religious studies has fur- 
ther expanded the opportunities for supervised teaching experience 
during graduate studies. 

The graduate study of religion and American culture will not 
proceed very fruitfully I think, unless we constantly struggle to ascer- 
tain the tacit influences on our scholarship by the very culture we are 
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attempting to study. The questions that scholars pose about even the 
most distant religions in time and space are nonetheless questions 
posed by scholars in a particular historical context, expressing the 
particular interests and prior understandings that they bring to their 
research. The achievement of modern historians, for example, in 
recovering and interpreting the religion of African American slaves 
has, in no small measure, been prompted by contemporary cultural 
concerns. (Of course, the fact that such retrievals have proven neces- 
sary is equally an illustration of cultural influences on scholarship.) 
The selection and pursuit of a research topic thus inescapably bears 
an ethical component to which doctoral education must help stu- 
dents become attentive. The challenge of publicly engaged scholar- 
ship is not, therefore, devising ways to "apply" scholarship to matters 
of cultural consequence. Rather, culturally attentive scholarship 
attempts to achieve some self-critical understanding of the pre-existing 
connection between our scholarly inquiries and what I have called the 
current, broader cultural questions concerning religion. I believe that 
the human significance and scope of specialized research into religion 
and American culture can be dramatically enhanced if students are 
challenged throughout their doctoral programs to understand this 
complex interaction between public questions and academic ques- 
tions about religion. 

LEIGH E. SCHMIDT 

The study of American religion at Princeton University has 
gone through several permutations over the last quarter of a Century 
Through the early 1980s, inquiry into American religious history was 
structurally integrated into the study of the history of Christianity 
and was approached through the backdrop of the Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation. Horton M. Davies, the author of a highly 
regarded five-volume history of worship and theology in England 
from Thomas Cranmer onward, f ormed a tandem with John F. Wilson, 
who had begun his career as a historian of seventeenth-century 
English Puritanism before turning more explicitly to American mate- 
rials. When Davies published a memoir in 1993, nine years after his 
retirement, he called it, appropriately, a Church Historians Odyssey. For 
his part, Wilson had long emphasized the pluralistic remaking of reli- 
gious studies as the divinity school model for the academic study of 
religion waned and had made the case, in particular, for more socio- 
logically informed work within the discipline. Still, through the early 
1980s, the longer history of Christianity remained the prevailing back- 
drop for those studying American religious history at Princeton. 
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The study of American religion emerged more fully as a dis- 
tinct subfield with the arrival of Albert Raboteau in 1982. Together, 
Wilson and Raboteau enabled the study of American religious history 
to stand squarely on its own as one of a small handful of areas around 
which the department carefully clustered its resources. Restructuring 
the doctoral examinations without the automatic recourse to the 
European Reformation, they also stretched the bounds of the field to 
the larger Atlantic world of religious encounter and cultural contest. 
Princeton became a center, over the next decade, for the study of 
African American religious history, producing such scholars as Judith 
Weisenfeld, Timothy Fulop, A. G. Miller, and Yvonne Chireau. In the 
same period, Princeton also gained renown as a proving ground for 
the new cultural history. With Clifford Geertz at the Institute for 
Advanced Study and with Robert Darnton and Natalie Zemon Davis 
in the history department, Princeton played a crucial role in making 
cultural history "hot." That ferment had a considerable impact on the 
way religious history was pursued in the university as well, fostering 
a larger set of conversations across the disciplines of history, anthro- 
pology, and religion. 

Another period of transition began with the arrival of David 
Carrasco in 1993 and the program's augmentation through his expert- 
ise in Mesoamerican religions as well as in the borderlands of the 
United States and Mexico. The triumvirate of Wilson, Raboteau, and 
Carrasco now redefined the subfield as religions of the Americas, 
explicitly encouraging students to think about this area of inquiry in 
ways that broke out of North American paradigms. Also, with 
Kenneth R. Mills, a scholar of colonial Latin America with a particu- 
lar research interest in Andean religion in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, having joined the History Department, the study of 
American religion at Princeton was well poised for a geographical 
shift of attention. That redirection became evident in a handful of 
excellent dissertations that were positioned in the border regions and 
contact zones of Texas, California, and New Mexico (namely, those of 
Thomas Bremer, Roberto Lint Sagarena, and Tisa Wenger). Though 
this remapping of the field remains promising and important, it has 
proved institutionally fleeting (at least, for now, at Princeton). 
Carrasco left for Harvard in 2001, taking his Mesoamerican archive 
with him; not long thereafter, in an unrelated departure, Mills headed 
to the University for Toronto. Without the faculty to Support the larg- 
er rubric of the religions of the Americas, the subfield has necessarily 
trimmed its sails in this area. 

A more enduring institutional development for the study of 
American religion arose through partnership with Robert Wuthnow 
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in the sociology department. In collaboration with John Wilson and 
Albert Raboteau, Wuthnow founded the Center for the Study of 
American Religion (CSAR) in 1991. It became an interdisciplinary hub 
for Workshops and symposia in the field, bringing together a ränge of 
graduate students from within the university as well as visiting fel- 
lows from beyond it. A new prominence was given to the sociology 
and ethnography of American religion, evident in the distinguished 
cadre of Wuthnow's own Ph.D. students in the decade following 
CSAR's founding. This group includes: Courtney Bender (Columbia 
University), author of Heaven's Kitchen: Living Religion at God's Love We 
Deliver; Wendy Cadge (Bowdoin College), author of Heartwood: The 
First Generation of Theravada Buddhism in America; John H. Evans 
(University of California, San Diego), author of Playing God? Human 
Genetic Engineering and the Rationalization of Public Bioethical Debate; 
John Schmalzbauer (Missouri State University), author of People of 
Faith: Religious Conviction in American Journalism and Higher Education; 
and W. Bradford Wilcox (University of Virginia), author of Soft 
Patriarchs, New Men: How Christianity Shapes Fathers and Husbands. As 
that partial list suggests, CSAR provided the auspices through which 
a new generation of sociologists of American religion flourished. 
Most of these scholars first tested the chapters of the above books in 
CSAR's Workshops in the 1990s. 

Beyond supporting the sociological study of American reli- 
gion, CSAR also supported the work of a number of Ph.D. students 
from the religion and history departments as well as from Princeton 
Theological Seminary, including Leslie Callahan, Fran Carver, John 
M. Giggie, Kathleen Joyce, Paul Kemeny, Daniel Sack, Peter Thuesen, 
Bradford Verter, and Diane Winston. Typical of the collaborative ven- 
tures that such cross-disciplinary contacts generated was Faith in the 
Market: Religion and the Rise of Urban Commercial Culture, a collection 
of essays edited by Giggie and Winston that featured the work of a 
number of CSAR veterans. Also, CSAR played a vital role in support- 
ing the book projects of several distinguished visiting fellows and 
professors, including Ann Braude, Bruce Dorsey, Lisa Gordis, David 
Hackett, Paula Kane, Melani McAlister, Barbara Savage, and Ann 
Taves (again, only a partial list). In all, CSAR created a new model for 
the study of American religion at Princeton, giving structure to the 
interdisciplinary aspirations of the subfield and building an especially 
durable bridge between sociology and religion. 

In 1999, under Wuthnow's direction, CSAR relinquished its 
American identity and became instead the Center for the Study of 
Religion (CSR), a restructuring that was a product of both expanded 
vision and institutional opportunity This move effectively placed 
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Americanists in a larger set of cross-disciplinary exchanges and extend- 
ed the reach of the center's programs, lecture series, visiting fellow- 
ships, and Workshops. If, in the process, students of American religion 
lost the chummy feel of their own small-scale enterprise, they have 
gained a stronger institutional foothold and have become part of a far 
more encompassing intellectual agenda for the study of religion at 
Princeton. With considerable Support within the university as well as 
from donors and foundations, CSR will no doubt remain a critical loca- 
tion for the study of American religion at Princeton in the years ahead. 

The transitions have kept Coming, of course. John Wilson 
became dean of the Graduate School in 1994, a position he held until 
2002, after which he retired, having dedicated more than forty years to 
the department, the university, and the larger development of the aca- 
demic study of religion. I joined the faculty (and the subfield) in the 
Department of Religion in 1995; Eddie Glaude in 2002; and R. Marie 
Griffith in 2003. With Albert Raboteau, the four of us now constitute 
the department's subfield of "Religion in America." That substantial 
reconfiguration of the faculty has necessarily shifted the ground of the 
graduate curriculum and the overall feel of the program. 

The Wilson-Raboteau-Schmidt wing had largely conceived 
the field as American religious history, and, while both Glaude and 
Griffith also have strong commitments to historical analysis, they 
have made it possible to take the subfield in new directions. Griffith 
emphasizes the ethnographic turn in the study of American reli- 
gion as well as the shift to women's history and gender studies. 
Certainly, a growing number of candidates for the graduate pro- 
gram are expressing an interest in Coming here to pursue that 
approach and those subject areas. With considerable faculty 
resources in Princeton's anthropology department to Support this 
methodological shift — including Joao Biehl, James Boon, Carol 
Greenhouse, and Carolyn Rouse — the movement toward ethnogra- 
phy is likely to continue apace. This changing flow of interest also 
converges with the qualitative sociology that Wuthnow's work has 
long represented and suggests an acceleration of a trend already 
evident in the CSAR Workshops in the 1990s. Also, as the number 
of students who work on more contemporary rather than historical 
projects has grown, the examination structure in the subfield has 
required some retooling. Formerly, three of the four examinations 
were organized by period to move from the seventeenth Century 
through the twentieth Century; now that span is covered in two out 
of four examinations, leaving more room to explore ethnographic 
approaches and other critical areas of theoretical inquiry, such as 
those involving gender and sexuality 
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Glaude suggests a complementary redirection of energies 
and resources in the subfield. Simultaneously a colleague with Jeffrey 
Stout, Cornel West, Leora Batnitzky, and Eric Gregory on the philoso- 
phy ethics, and politics side of the department, Glaude brings a more 
expressly normative component to the study of American religion. A 
bridge figure across the subfields, Glaude has helped open up a wider 
exchange for graduate students who can now move more easily 
between American religious history and the philosophical, ethical, 
and political inquiries among colleagues in one of the department's 
other main areas of concentration. Also, the Synergy with Albert 
Raboteau, along with Glaude's larger role in the Center for African 
American Studies, makes it clear that Princeton is maintaining its 
pledge to be a leading institution for the study of African American 
religion, history, and culture. 

One of the possibilities that the addition of Glaude to the sub- 
field's faculty has created is a fuller reengagement of American intel- 
lectual history as part of American religious history. If Jonathan 
Edwards was long the central figure in the intellectual history that was 
done in American religion here (in the work of Paul Ramsey and John 
Wilson), he is rapidly losing ground, the recent Princeton Companion to 
Jonathan Edwards notwithstanding. Edwards is now yielding much of 
his airtime to Emerson, Whitman, James, Du Bois, and Dewey. Indeed, 
given the prominence of New Jersey's own Walt Whitman across the 
subfields of late, we are perhaps on the verge of a Princeton Center for 
Whitmanites (or Whitmaniacs). We do have a new residential College 
being built here called Whitman College, alas, named for the CEO of 
EBay, not the poet, but we can dream. With the combined presence of 
Glaude, Stout, and West, Princeton's Department of Religion appears 
well positioned to play an important role in public debates about the 
role of religious and political progressivism in America's democratic 
polity. If much goes well for us in the next decade, we will produce a 
handful of highly talented Ph.D. recipients who prove to be both agile 
public intellectuals and archive-grounded historians. 

As always, there is a lot of work left for us to do. Even as we 
have moved a long way from church history, we cannot lose sight of the 
history of Christianity or Judaism or Islam as traditions that are far 
larger than their immediate American incarnations. The study of 
American religious history is more than a wing of American studies or 
area studies; it involves the history of ideas, institutions, and cultures 
that transcend the geographic borders and temporal parameters of 
"America" or the "Americas." Church historians knew (and still know) 
that; we need to demonstrate that awareness as well in our scholarship 
and teaching. We also need to figure out why the subfield's turn to 
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Mesoamerica, colonial Latin America, and the borderlands proved rel- 
atively short-lived and what we can do to reverse that. We have to fig- 
ure out how we will maintain our leadership in the field of African 
American religious history after Albert Raboteau retires (probably in 
the next five years or so). We also have the opportunity to continue 
building on the growing strengths of the Center for the Study of 
Religion and the productive partnership with Robert Wuthnow. 
Foundation initiatives through the center, supported by Lilly Ford, and 
Templeton thus far, have already considerably enriched the graduate 
study of American religion here. These sorts of programs and projects 
need to continue and necessarily require significant levels of faculty 
involvement and resourcefulness. 

Perhaps most of all we have to keep working on behalf of our 
graduate students and Ph.D. recipients. Princeton's religion depart- 
ment has a good placement record in an ever-tight market (85 percent 
of our graduates have landed tenure-track Jobs over the last two 
decades), but still, candidate by candidate, the prospects almost 
always look precarious. To keep the field vital long after we have all 
made our own "transitions" requires great care in supporting gradu- 
ate students while they are working toward their degree and equally 
so in the process of their early career development. The funding for 
graduate education at Princeton has improved across the board in the 
last decade, in fair measure because of John Wilson's leadership as 
dean, and that enhanced financial backing in itself has certainly 
helped propel careers along. With ample summer funding now avail- 
able, for example, students can be that much more concerted in their 
own research and writing, better positioning themselves in the job 
market as well as in the ensuing tenure process. While this career 
push no doubt only accentuates the hyper-professionalization of 
graduate Student life, it is well adapted to confront the realities of the 
academic marketplace. In lieu of a critique of late capitalism, we take 
heart in such ameliorations. 


THOMAS A. TWEED 

Changes in graduate education usually reflect changes in 
scholarship, and that has been the case for the study of U.S. religion 
during the past decade or so. It is impossible to summarize briefly the 
enormous variety of scholarship between 1996 and 2006 — and I will not 
try to do that here — however, one contested but noteworthy pattern 
has been the expansion of boundaries of all sorts. For example, contin- 
uing and intensifying a shift that started during the 1960s, specialists in 
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U.S. religion have considered a wider ränge of traditions and settings 
as they have employed a wider array of sources and methods. 

Those changes in scholarship have been evident in what and 
how we teach graduate students at the University of North Carolina at 
Chapel Hill (UNC) and Duke, and, in this brief essay, I focus on UNC, 
where I teach, but mention both institutions since, in practice, even if 
not in any formalized way we have a collaborative program in the 
study of U.S. religion.* I do not want to overemphasize the continu- 
ities. Students at the two schools continue to be very different. It is not 
as simple as students at UNC talk more about "diversity" and stu- 
dents at Duke talk more about "tradition," though there is something 
to that caricature. The students worry about different issues and listen 
in on different conversations. UNC students are more likely to be in 
conversation with anthropologists, social historians, and cultural the- 
orists and Duke students are more likely to be in conversation with 
theologians, ethicists, and early modern historians. Despite these con- 
tinuing differences in emphasis, however, there has been expanding 
collaboration over the years. I do not know of a Single graduate of our 
two institutions since the mid-1990s, for example, that has not taken 
courses at the other university, and almost every Student has at least 
one — and sometimes two — faculty members from the other school on 
examination and dissertation committees. The interinstitutional col- 
laboration, which offers students multiple angles of vision, has gone 
so far that some students' primary advisor teaches at the other school, 
and, in a few cases, a Student has worked so closely with instructors at 
both institutions that it is not clear who the primary advisor really is. 

Before I try to identify and assess some of the changes in the 
study of American religion at UNC and Duke, it might be helpful to 
note what has not changed. First, since 1994, UNC students have been 
encouraged to take three graduate courses, and most have done so: 
"Approaches to the Study of U.S. Religion," which chronicles the his- 
tory of the field and considers some of the most influential approach- 
es, and a two-course sequence in which students interpret primary 
sources in American religious history. Duke students also have 
enrolled in these courses, and sometimes they have constituted the 


*As I write in Spring 2006, UNC faculty in the Department of Religious Studies include Laurie 
Maffly-Kipp, a specialist in African American religions, Mormon history and practice, and religion 
in the Pacific World, and Yaakov Ariel, who studies Judaism and Protestant missions to the Jews. At 
Duke, the primary faculty are Grant Wacker, a specialist in pentecostalism, evangelicalism, and mis- 
sions, and Julie Byrne, who writes and teaches about U.S. Catholicism. As I note below, there are 
other faculty at both institutions that also have been an important part of graduate training in U.S. 
religion. My colleagues at both schools commented on a draft of this essay, but it remains my own 
Interpretation of our shared experience over the past decade. 
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majority of students in the class. So these three seminars have contin- 
ued to function as something like a core curriculum. Second, while 
those courses do introduce students to the colonial period, both 
institutions continue to have strength in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. A third constant at UNC has been the continuing close rela- 
tionship we have had with faculty in other departments in the 
humanities and social sciences, and students' dissertation committees 
usually reflect that interdisciplinarity 

As I noted at the Start, however, there have been some 
changes in the graduate study of U.S. religion as boundaries of all 
sorts have expanded. I will try to summarize those changes — as I dis- 
cuss religious traditions, interpretive approaches, narrative settings, geo- 
graphica! regions, and Student requirements — and then end by ref lecting 
on the significance of this case study for the field. 

First, there has been an expansion in the ränge of religious 
traditions that students analyze. Attention to white Protestant diver- 
sity has characterized the program since the 1990s, when students at 
UNC and Duke wrote dissertations about, for example, Lutherans, 
Unitarians, Congregationalists, and the Old Order Amish. There have 
been a number of students, most of them at Duke, who have studied 
Methodism, Holiness, and Pentecostalism. A doctoral Student at UNC 
wrote about female readers of evangelical romance novels, and a 
Duke Student wrote about women in the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Others have studied mainline Protestant missionaries. While Student 
interest in white Protestant diversity has continued, in recent years 
dissertations also have considered an even wider ränge of traditions 
and adherents. There have been studies of African American 
Protestants, and several have dealt with Latina/o migrants. Some of 
those migrants were Catholic, and that is another trend. In recent 
years, there have been several dissertations on Roman Catholicism, 
including a study of Immaculata College's women's basketball team 
and an analysis of First Holy Communion among African American, 
Anglo, and Latina/o Catholic children. Several dissertations have 
analyzed religious contact between Christian missionaries and 
indigenous peoples. Our students also have explored new religious 
movements, from media representations of the Nation of Islam to the 
foreign missionary efforts of the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints, and they have studied other religious traditions, especially 
Judaism and Buddhism. 

How students study these diverse traditions also has 
changed: methods and sources have expanded. Our earlier (and con- 
tinuing) interest in intellectual and cultural history has expanded to 
include social history, oral history, and ethnohistory. Several students 
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also have combined archival research and field research. Our students 
used to enroll in a fieldwork course offered by a faculty member in 
anthropology, but ethnography was so important to our program at 
UNC that the religious studies department recently hired an anthropol- 
ogist to offer a regulär course in the theory and practice of ethnography. 
We now have four faculty members in the department whose research 
and teaching involves field research. Christian Smith in the soci- 
ology department at UNC also does both qualitative and quantitative 
research on U.S. religion, and he has served on a number of disserta- 
tion committees. So have colleagues from history anthropology polit- 
ical science, literature, American studies, and Native American 
studies. These interdisciplinary collaborations have been important 
for the program, and, in recent years, there also has been more conver- 
sation, at least at UNC, between those with interests in theory and 
those who do history or ethnography. With the department's hiring of 
Randall Styers, who teaches religion and American law, philosophy 
of religion, and social theory, more and more students at UNC cross 
the boundaries between the program in American religions and the 
program in religion and culture. Some have taken exams in both 
areas, and graduate students at UNC seem more interested in social 
theory, media studies, ritual studies, science studies, religion and law, 
and visual culture studies than they were a decade ago.* 

To mention a third shift in graduate education at UNC and 
Duke, the social sites and geographical boundaries of students' 
dissertation research also have expanded. The settings for their nar- 
ratives have moved beyond church pews and mission fields to 
include a variety of social sites: the home, the street, the prison, the 
athletic field, the classroom, the media, and even the ship — as in one 
recent Duke dissertation on eighteenth-century transatlantic narratives. 
And that project reflects a widely shared emphasis on transnational- 
ism among students and faculty — whether that has meant maritime 
travel, foreign missions, or transnational migration. In a similar way 
the setting for stories about "American" religion has expanded to 


*As one colleague points out, our graduate students also seem more professionalized. They are more 
inclined to deliver Conference papers and publish Journal articles than students were a decade ago. 
As another colleague observes, they seem a bit more attuned to market forces, too, though earlier 
generations of graduate students certainly worried about such things. Many contemporary students 
seem somewhat more attentive to the potential reception of their research topics among faculty on 
search committees and editors at university presses. As long as students choose topics that genuinely 
interest them and fhen do them well, however, I am not troubled by either development. Even 
though we have done exceptionally well in placrng students in teaching positions, I think the paucity 
of Jobs means that students need to begin to be self-conscious and skilled participants in the profes- 
sion early in their graduate career. 
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consider the hemisphere, the Atlantic World, and the Pacific World. 
That has meant more Student research on the trans-Mississippi West 
and the American South and more attention to transcultural contacts 
with Latin America and Asia. We currently have a postdoctoral 
fellow in the Department of Religious Studies who specializes in 
Caribbean religions, and we soon will hire a specialist in Latin 
American religions — so that we can reframe our program as the 
study of religion in the Americas. Student research interests also 
have moved eastward as well as south. Several students at UNC and 
Duke have specialized in Buddhism in America, and that has meant 
close collaborations with colleagues at Duke and UNC who special- 
ize in Buddhism and Japanese religions. Those collaborations have 
included co-teaching: I offered a course on "Transnational Buddhisms" 
with Richard Jaffe, Duke's specialist in Japanese Buddhism, and that 
class enrolled graduate students at both institutions who specialize 
in U.S. religion. 

This remapping of "American" religion has had implications 
for the training and assessment of graduate students. It has meant, 
first, that our students have studied languages that have not tradi- 
tionally been viewed as necessary tools for the field. At UNC, those 
who have analyzed Latina/o religions have studied Spanish and trav- 
eled to Mexico to refine their linguistic skill. We also have had stu- 
dents who have studied, for example, Russian as preparation for their 
work on religious contacts in the American West and Japanese as 
preparation for their work on American appropriations of a Japanese 
Buddhist ritual. Second, this expansion of the social sites and geo- 
graphical boundaries has changed the nature and scope of the Ph.D. 
examinations. When I arrived at UNC in 1993, taking the position that 
Grant Wacker vacated when he moved to Duke, almost all graduate 
students took coursework and qualifying exams in medieval and 
early modern European Christianity Most also served as teaching 
assistants in that field. Many students continue to do that; however, 
Ph.D. examinations have changed in some ways. The topics, especially 
at UNC, have expanded. All students continue to have at least one — 
and usually a second — examination on the history and historiogra- 
phy of U.S. religion. Yet the other thematic exams have considered 
ritual, material culture, gender, race, and a variety of other topics, and 
the "outside fields" also have been very diverse — from folklore and 
media studies to Buddhist studies and ritual studies, and somewhat 
fewer UNC students have taken qualifying examinations on early 
modern European Christianity. 

Each of my colleagues at UNC and Duke would have offered 
a slightly different analysis, but if my account is a fair and plausible 
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Interpretation of the changes over the past decade, then what is the 
significance of these changes for the field? If these local changes — 
including an expansion of the traditions, approaches, and settings of 
students' research — represent broader patterns, then what does this 
mean for graduate training? Most important, how do we assess these 
curricular shifts? Are they to be celebrated or condemned? My own 
view is that the continuing expansion of geographical, religious, and 
disciplinary boundaries has been, on the whole, a good thing. To 
some extent, at least here at UNC, the field has gone the way I had 
hoped ten years ago when I edited Retelling U.S. Religious History 
(University of California Press, 1997) and my collaborators and I 
called for new approaches and new narratives. 

I am reminded, however, of the saying that you should be 
careful what you wish for, since those shifts have presented chal- 
lenges as well as opportunities. On the one hand, the changes have 
been enriching, adding complexity and nuance to the scholarly nar- 
ratives. An expanding cast of characters has found a place in the stories 
our graduate students teil, and the spatial frames of those narratives 
have expanded, too. In turn, to narrate those tales, students have 
turned to an ever-increasing ränge of new sources and methods. All 
that seems praiseworthy 

On the other hand, the shifts in scholarship and pedagogy 
present challenges as faculty reconsider required courses, language 
preparation, admission Standards, and qualifying examinations. As 
the field has expanded, it has become more difficult to determine 
what we should ask of all graduate students, if anything. Is there a 
common core of knowledge or a Cluster of shared skills that all well- 
trained Americanists should have? If so, what is that knowledge and 
what are those skills? At UNC and Duke, our answer to those ques- 
tions has been, in part, the three graduate seminars in primary and 
secondary sources and the qualifying examination on history and his- 
toriography but perhaps we have been wrong in asking that students 
know the history of the field. Which field's history are we narrating, 
after all? For those who do ethnography or oral history, for example, 
the "field" might include very different founding texts and intellectual 
turns. Further, for students who specialize in Christianity in the 
United States — and that is still the majority — it seems crucial that they 
know something about medieval and early modern European 
Christianity. How much? Is one course enough? Is four? Further, what- 
ever the student's specialization, it can be difficult to determine which 
primary sources are primary. That depends, of course, on how you 
understand the spatial and chronological frame of religion in "America." 
Could there be a way of framing the field in which, say the works of 
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Jonathan Edwards or Reinhold Niebuhr would not be included on the 
required reading list for graduate students? I don't think so, but the 
expansion of the field raises that question with some force and demands 
that faculty in graduate programs answer it for themselves. 

The changes also raise questions about language preparation. 
In what sense are Russian and Japanese American languages? Is 
Spanish now so important because of the demographic shifts brought 
on by transnational migration, if not because of the role of the Spanish 
in colonial America, that all graduate students should study it? If so, 
should it displace French or German on the list of required research 
languages, or should it be a third required research language? Which 
other languages might be necessary for graduate study? Should all 
students of U.S. Catholicism, for example, study Latin? In this 
expanded notion of the field, then, will the study of "American" reli- 
gion involve as much language preparation as, say the study of East 
Asian religions or ancient Mediterranean religions? If so, should we 
expect applicants to have done more of it before we admit them — and 
perhaps some study of early modern Europe as well — or can we ask 
them to do this work after they arrive, assuming that can happen 
without inappropriately lengthening their years in graduate school? 

In turn, as course work and language study expands to pre- 
pare students to write the dissertations they are now writing, ques- 
tions arise about the qualifying examinations. Should there be some 
common examination areas for all those trained in the field? If so, 
what are those areas? If students do not have an examination on early 
modern European religion, can they still be well-trained Americanists? 
And if we hold all students to some common core of knowledge and 
skills, as we also expand the topics and methods of study, are we ask- 
ing too much? For example, we urged one UNC graduate Student 
who specialized in Buddhist ritual in the United States to study 
Japanese and do research in Japan, and he took an "outside field" 
examination on Buddhism, answering questions written by two spe- 
cialists in Japanese religion. At the same time, he took courses on U.S. 
religion from all five core faculty at UNC and Duke and had two qual- 
ifying examinations on American religious history He also took an 
examination on ritual that included not only U.S. cases studies but 
also theoretical works. Earlier in his program, in his second year, we 
had asked him to pass a "field exam" in American religious history, 
as we ask of all graduate students at UNC. Is that just too much to ask 
of any Student or is this exactly the sort of disciplined boundary cross- 
ing that the newly expanded field demands? 

I am not sure. The only thing that seems certain to me is that 
for some scholars at some institutions — and perhaps more at UNC 
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than Duke — the graduate study of U.S. religion has been transitioning 
to a multidisciplinary field in the humanities and social sciences, a 
field that analyzes a wider ränge of traditions and settings and 
employs a wider array of sources and methods. In light of these 
changes, it might be useful to reconsider curricular structure, research 
languages, admissions Standards, and qualifying examinations as 
faculty try to balance two reasonable, though sometimes competing, 
impulses — the impulse to maintain academic rigor and transmit 
shared knowledge and the impulse to adapt to students' distinctive 
interests and the field's expanding boundaries. 


